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ARMY ©TALKS 
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background of Hia w<sr^ and ihcj $Q!di«r's rciponnbiLitre-i ih Iha 
poit-wrtf w&rld win also ha dftvdoped* " 

BY COMWAMD OF GENERAL EtSENHOWai. 
(Eidrad from leltorElO, I Aygvs* 1944, AG ^^ OpSS, SubiedTf Carabal OrlartldHc^D PfosraW^ 

DUMBARTON OAKS 

pramework /or 

Peace 




WHILE soldiers of the Unit- 
ed Nations have been 
busily engaged in win- 
ning llie war. and doing a wliale 
of a Job, it is good to know Uiat 
national leaders have been work- 
ing hard, not only to win the war, 
but also Co win liic peace. 

Smashing the Germans and Japs 
at both ends of the Axis is a full- 
time job. The militar)' aspect of 
this task is engaging tlie concen- 
trated attention oT several mtilion 
American soldiers and sailors who 
have been busily occupied in de- 
fexiting the enemy. There hasn't 
been any real opportunity for 
reading the papers with care and 
uriderstanding. That's one reason 



why this ARMY TAL.KS discusses 
what has recently happened at a 
conference at Dumbarton Oaks. 
Another reason is that, even if you 
did read something about this 
conference of [he Big Four, its 
meaijin{» may not be obvious un- 
less there is also a clear under- 
standing of clher thtng;s wiiich 
have been going on, 

Dumbarton Oaks is a country 
house just outside Washington, 
where representatives of the United 
States, Great nrilain, the Soviet 
Union and China have been meet- 
ing for about six weeks, trying to 
find the Ijest way to prevent World 
War lil — and all wars in the 
future. 







Dumbarton Oaks is also llie 
name given lo the conference Iicld 
there, wlijch has laid ctTcclive 
groundwork for ao organization to 
maiHtaiti peace by force. 

Dumbarton Oaks is our charier 
of hope for iTie future. 

WAR VICTORT NOT fNOU6H 

It is obvious that licluns lI'C 
enemy even to the point of "un- 
conditional surrender" is not 
enough. We learned that twenty- 
five years ago, WliaE we have to 
do, in addition, is to capila]i?.e on 
our military victory. We have to 
sec that we build a woild situation 
wliich ivill guarantee ^ — as much 
as human beings can — that ii 
doesn't happen again. 

That's the tough nut which mili- 
tary n^nd political experts have 
been trying tO crack at Dumbarton 
Oaks. 

For three years the United Na- 
tions liave been working togetlicr 
in a common strategy for war. 
They have also, often behind the 



scenes, been workins just as hard 
for a common strategy for peace. 
Rcsiitts attained so far have been 
crystallised in the announcements 
fiorti Dumbarton Oaks. 

It is not a final plan. But it is 
a realistic plan with teelb in it It 
is an intelligent plan. It is an un- 
derstandable plan, if the legal and 
diplomatic words and phrases are 
stripped away. 

It was proposed at Dumbarton 
Oaits that: 

1. There be established an inter- 
national organization to be known 
as TME UNITED NATIONS. 

2. This group of nations — that 
is those lighting the Axis — will 
form the nudctis of and sponsor a 
world-wide international organiza- 
tion to maintain world peace and 
security; to take steps to prevent 
breaches of the peace; to suppress 
acts of aggression; and to settle 
disputes by peaceful means. 

3. Eleven men, forming a Secii' 
rily Comriil, would be empowered 
to employ what force is necessary 
lo riiaintain world peace. 

4. Acting with ihis Council, but 
subordinate to it, there would be 
a General Assairbly, open to all 
pcacc-Ioviiijt nations. 

5. An imernvHional Court of 
Justice is rcconimentlGd, whose job 
it would be to deal with legal di»* 
ptjles between nations. 
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TTiese are the general prfncfpTes. 
A _ natural question ■■ immediately 
' , arises: 

But what's different about this; 
isn't it just the old League of Na- 
tions disguise^? 

Not if the Dumbarton Oaks plan 
works out as recomtn ended. That's 
■; the straight answer, and here are 
- some reasons: 

1. The United Natiorts' suggested 
charter, unlike the old League 
Covenant, is independent of the 
forthcoming peace treaties vvitfi the 
Axis, They are parallel projects. 

. We arrange our terms with the 
Axis and satellite nations, and at 
the same time plan a new world 
order — but each of these plans is 
separate from the other. The fact 
that they were mixed up together 
.in 19 ig was one of the reasons 
the League of Nations didn't work, 
' " The United States Senate was will- 
'"■ tng to sign a treaty of, peace, but 
i not to agree to join the League. 
Also, organization oF world peace 
cannol proceed vigorously when it 
is tied to many emotional post- 
war problems. 

2. The new organization would 
deal riot only with acts of aggres- 
sion of war, but would ha%'e power 

. ' to act when the mere threat of -war 
was recognijted, (This point will be 
amplified later). 

3. !n the old League of Nations 
both the CoHvcil and the unwieldy 
Assembly had to vote on peace or 
war. In the pLm now proposcti 

-' ' this obligation will fall on the 
.' shoulders of the Security Comidl, 
composed of eleven men, acting 
for eleven nations, 

But which eieven nations? Four, 
and [wssibly five, will have per- 
manent seats on the Security 
Council- The United States, Great 



Britain, the Sovjet Union and 
China. 

U is urged that "in due course" 
France should b& (he occupant ot 
the fifth permanent scat. 

The other six scats are to be 
filled by smaller nations, elected by 
the General Assembly, each to bt 
represented for two years and not 
to be eligible for immediate re- 
election. : ;-j „j.-i/ '■ 

One writer' has suggested thai 
these six might for the first term 
be Canada, Australia, Brazil, Hol- 
land, Czechoslovakia asid Yugo- 
slavia. Other.'; believe that Norway, 
Belgium, Poland, Greece and Iridia 
should .aJ50 receive serious consid- 
eration. 




Ike organization would exist 
first for security as such, rather 
than for abstract justice as such. 
This fact is disguised in tactful 
language, but it is evident that 
the charter members, the Big F'our, 
arc willing to assume in peace, as 
they have in war, the lion's share " 
of the burden. Will lesser nations 
feel that they have been slighted, 
and that they are asked to place 
too much trust in the good faith 
of the "big fellows?" 

"Jt seems hardly- likely," says 
the London Times. Many of them r 
have had too recent experience 
with the trouble which [nay come 
to a "little fellow" ~ such as Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark and the 
others — in a world so constituted 
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that force and aggression can nin 
rioL An opportunity, as specified 
in oae of the clauses of the pro- 
posed charter, will be given the 
srna]!cr nations to cooperate fe- 
gimially m the settlement oE what 
might appear to be localized 
threats to peace. An example from 
recent histor;^ might be the Chaco 
War, which in the 1920's dragged 
on for several years between Para- 
guay and Bolivia. This could have 
been tackled regionally by intcr- 
Amcrican nations. 

Other dilTcreiiccs from the 
League of Nations; 

1- A permanent statT of military 
esperts would be appoinlcd to 
"advise and assist the Sccunty 
Council on all questions relating 
to the Security Council's niiUlary 
requirements for the maintenance 
of intern-itional peace and security, 
on (he employment and command 
of forces placed at its disposal, 
and on the regulation of arma- 
ments and possible disarmament." 

PEACE Br rORCE 

Titcre are iwo points to note. 
Por one thing there is frank rec- 
ognition that in the kind of world 
in which we live force may be 
necessary. We have long re[:ognia;d 
its need in local and national 
poiicing. (Ji<m an international 
force will be set up is outlined 
later in this isstic.) 

Por another thing, there is no 
decision to disarm victor nations, 
or even to rediice their armaments 
below the danger point, as was 
done last time. For years, quoting 
the Versaillejs treaty, the Germans 
claimed the right to rearm on the 
ground that other nations did not 
carry out dicir pious inlention and 
cut down armaments to the Ger- 
man level. This ccmtroversy pro- 



vided material For the arguments 
of the pacifists, especially in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

2. One way in ivhich the League 
of Nations was handicapped in 
gelling action against an aggressor 
was that ihe Assembly of the 
f-cagiie required a imanimous vote. 
One veto could block intportant 
action. (Imagine Congress or a 
State Legislature trying to be unan- 
imous!) This would not be the 
case with llie new project. The 
Assembly would not require a vote 
on the crucial issue of war or 
peace. On other "important ques- 
tions" the debate could be settled 
with a iv.o-thirds vote, "Other 
questions" could be passed by a 
majority vote^ 

At once the problem arises: what 
is an "imiwrtant question?*' The 
proposed charter docs not leave 
this a matter of vague opinion; 
it lists the principle "important" 

dccisi<Mis: 

J* 

Recommendations on questions 
of peace which the General Assem- 
bly decides to make to the Sccu- 
rily Council. 

Election of members f6 the 
Council, that is, scats for those 
Iwo-ycar members. 

Election of members to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Admission, suspension and ex- 
pulsion of member nations. 

Budget questions. 
TROUBLES OF THE LEAGUE 

3, A continuing charge against 
the old League was that its ma* 
chincry was so cumbersome that 
it had no "lecth". Threats of ag- 
gression, or even adnal aggression, 
could take place, and there woald 
be' nothing done except endless 
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debiaHng, appointment of tetflous 
investigating commissions, and dis- 
honest buck-passing. 

Another criticism was that cer- 
tain nations tried to keep the peace 
of the world on their own, outside 
the League. Examptes of both crit- 
icisms may be recalled in the re- 
sult of the work of the Lyltoii 
Commission, which did report 
against the jap invasion of Man- 
clmria — but after a year it be- 
came too late to remedy, except 
by a war — for which no peace- 
loving nation was prepared; the 
Hoare-Laval Pact, which suggested 
that Mussolini should b<r reward- 
ed for his crime by being given 
a large slice of Ethiopia; the Non- 
intervention Committee, which 
actually permitted, if it did not 
encourage, German and Italian 
intervention in Spain; and the 
endless arguments and undercover 
agreements about Italian action in 
Albania, German aggression in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia and Po- 
land; and the Japanese invasion 
of central and soythern China. 

Tlic proposed United Nations' 
Security Council would be supph'ed 
with "teeth." 



The Security CounctI w^ould first 
attempt to get a settlement by dis- 
cussion or court action. If that 
faiied, it then "takes any necessary 
measures." The early steps, siiort 
of armed measures, would be of 
the kind that the old League called 
"economic sanctions," but much 
stifTer. They could call on any 6r 
a'll members, and impose dipio* 
matic. economic or "other meas- 
ures" in an attempt to stop the 
aggression. Quoting from the rec- 
ommendations made at Dumbarton 
Oaks: 

"Such measures may include 
complete or partial interruption of 
rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, 
radio and other means of commu- 
nication, and the severance of dip- 
lomatic and economic relations." 

It should be noted that the 
former method of listing certain 
essential war materials to be barred 
by economic sanction has been 
dropped. The current suggestion is 
simply that all transport and com- 
municalions should be cut off, so 
that disturbers of the peace — or 
suspected disturbers — jtist won't 
have any way to get the stuff. 

If this drastic action failed to 
do the trick: iorce. The fact 
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that exertion of important econom- 
ic sanctions might Jead to wai 
was one of thtsc tfiings which the 
spineless League never seemed to 
grasp, l-eur of war was what in- 
duced the Ldagjte to irnjxise mild 
wonomic sanctions on iMussolini 
when he was ubout to invade 
rirhiopia — so mild that the two 
things which would luvc stopped 
him were not tried: closing the 
Su(a CannI, and putting a ban <i^ 
oil supplies. 

Tl« MAILED FIST 

Suggestions for the proposed 
United Nations organization ,ire 
not so faint-hearted. If internip- 
tiorr of communications and dip- 
lomatic and economic action don't 
prove eJFcctivc against an ag- 
gressor, then "... the Security 
f>)uncil . , . shoufd be empowered 
to take such action by air, naval 
or land forces as may l>e necessary 
to maintain or restore inlcrnation- 
al pepcc and security. Such action 
may include demonstrations, block- 





ade, and other operations fay air, 
sea or land l^orccs of mcmhcrs of 
Ihc organization. " 

That means a shooting war in 
any man's language. Rut then ihc 
final and trickiest problem: 

Where does the Securtty Cottii- 
cil, inbicb bai no armed forces of 
Us msn, get armies, tiuvks and 
airforccs? 

That too, is taken cire of In 
the provisional charter: 

"... ail members of the organi- 
zation . . . should undertake to make 
available to the Security Council, 
Oil its call and in accordance Avith 
a speciaJ agroctnent or a|;rcemcnts 
concluded among lltcmsvdVcs. arm- 
ed forces, facilities, and assistance 
necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and 
security. Such agreement or agree- 
ments should govern the numbers 
and types of force and thfe nature 
of the facilities and assistaace to 
tie provided." 

it will be observed that there is 
still a major problem to he tackled. 
tTovv will it \x possible to get fast, 
almost immediate, actic^n? During 
almost the whole of 1935 the old 
League di?batcd whether it would 
spank Mits.'sOiini or simply slap 
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his- wrist, and dawdled abn^ n. 
debate white the world swrt«l lo 
go to pot. This point, and other 
lessons of the 1910's, haven't been 
overlooked at Dumbarton Oaks, 
and so we have this final recom- 
mendation: 

PLANES FOR PfACE 

"In order to enable urgent mil- 
itary measures to be taken by the 
orGaiti^ation there should be held 
IMMCDl.VinLy AVAILABLE by 
the members of the organization 
national airforce contingents for 
combined mternational cnforccmenl 
action. The strength and degree of 
readiness of these contingents and 
plans for their combined action 
should be determined by the Secu- 
rity Council, with the assistance 
of the military stafT cominittee." 

Here we have the crux of the 
problem tackled in straightforward 
fashion, and in plain language. 

It is recognized that, should 
there be another war, an aggressor 
is not likely to indulge in Ihe 



*' old-fashioned" advance declara- 
tion of his intentions, ile won't 
risk causing alarm by moving iiii 
land forces up to some one else's 
frontier. The next war, should 
[here be one, might start of! with 
a tremendous air attack, or with 
fifty-toti robot bombs instead of 
the one- or (wo-tonners used in 
the latter h;ilf of 1344. 

The vastly increased power o( 
air attack has not been overlooked 
f.'arinj' the past few ycj's. It hi>4i 
certainty been steppe i up, e^pe^ 
ci^lly in tonnage of borfibs dropped. 
Now we can drop as many tons of 
bombs on an objective in two or 
three minutes as Germany diopped 
on Britain during the whole of 
World War (I. ' 

Therefore the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan is to have airforces, nationally 
controlled, but on immediate call 
for action against an aggressor by 
the "eleven men who would regu- 
late the world." 

This temporarily gets around 
the difftciilt queation involved iit 
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tlie establlsfimcnt of international 
armies or an tnternalional police 
force- It is suggested tliai these 
might come later. The immediate 
objective is to devise a plan which 
will ensure peace: peace by force, 
rrhc world wants security before 
justice, because williout security 
there can be no justice. 

Other factors, in addition to the 
methods of using collective force 
to make the world better, arc taken 
up in the Dumbarton Oaks recom- 
mendations. 

An Intcrnallonal Court of Jus- 
tice is provided for, the use of 
which may be had even by nations 
who are not members of the world 
organization, on conditions to be 
decided by the General Asscmblv 
on advice of the Security CounciL 
This may be cither the present 
Permanent Court of International 
lustice, to which the United States 
has not belonged, or a new one 
to be set up. 

ADVISORY BODIES 

International economic and so- 
cial cooperation has not been over- 
looked. Various specialiTicd and 
technically qdalified bodies are 
suggested, so that human riglits 
and the Four Freedoms will be 
ampl}' taken care of. liven bitter 
critics of the old League of Na- 
tions have recognized that the 
non-political aspects of the abcttit- 
to-be discarded League did excep- 
tiona3=ly useful work, especially in 
dealinn with labor problems, the 
dope traffic, white slavery, etc. 

Enemy nations will not be barred 
from admission "sometime" to 
this world organization. That time 
may be rnany, many years in the 
future, liut it is specified ihat mem- 
bership should be open "to all 
peace-loving States." 



The conferees at Dumbarton 
Oaks tackled some very difficult 
problems, but they did not hope 
lo settle all the world's ailments 
in one six-weeks' session. At least 
two questions of vital importance 
have been left for further consid- 
erntion: 

1. What forces should be "ear- 
marked" for call by decision of 
the Security Council? 

2. Shall the Big Four have the 
right to veto action against one of 
themselves by eMercisinn their 
voles agahisi taking any actioni* 




The first of these questions 
touches on the delicate question of 
nalional sovereignty. It is a ques- 
tion which nations will debate 
long and hard, l>ecausc it mc"ans, 
if agreed to, th.it an international 
body would have jurisdiction over 
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i nstional force. The American 
people, and especially llie Afiier- 
ican Congress and Senate, have 
had twenty-five >;cars to debate 
this question without reaching 
(imi agreement. But never until 
recently has the problem been 
posed so cle.irly and vividly. 

The second qttestion concerns 
the way in which the Security 
Council should vote and act The 
Big Foiir nations could come to 
no agreement in principle as to 
how they should deal with a prob- 
lem where they tliemaelves might 




disagree. No decision was reached, 
as may be seen from a clause in 
the plan: 

"NOTE: — The question of vot- 
ing procedure in the Security 
Council is still under considera- 
tion." 



During the hazards of war the 
United NationSj clustered around 
Elie Big Four, have worked clTec- 
tivcly together. They fiave pooled 
their military, economic and intel- 
lectual resources to the point that 
the "unconditional surrender" of 
Axis aggressors and satellites is 
assured. 

AUfED TEAMWOUK 

Teamwork in war has paid div- 
idends. Teamwork can win the 
peace! 

Why is one justified in being 
optimistic about the future? About 
plans to maintain peace? About 
possibility, even probability, of 
preventing a World War III? 

There are several reasons; 

I. We have had the chance to 
learn from the tragic lessons of 
World War I. Many leaders toilay 
are old cnmigh, and mentally and 
physically active enough, to know 
ihat other war's lessons first hand. 
That war cost us more than 50,00a 
men killed in action or dead from 
battle wounds; and more than 
$50,000,000,000 — fifty billion dol- 
lars. fThis war has already seen 
American fatalities double and our 
dollar cost more than quadruple 
ihat of War I.) 

Interallied cooperation during 
World War 1 was a remarkable 
achievement for its time, but it 
was not begun in some things until' 
tragically late. An Interallied 
Sliipping Committee was set up in 
1917, but was partly hamstrung 
because "it included neither Min- 
isters with power to speak on be- 
half of their several Governments 
on questions of policy, nor offi- 
cials responsible for the current 
work of arranging shipping and 
supplies." ft was not until Foch 
was appointed in March, igiS, that 
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there was even unified military 
command. 

2. Very soon after "cease fire** 
was sounded on Armistice Day, 
interallied cooperation and other 
wartime ccmtrols were gradually 
dropped, one by one. France urged 
the continuation of economic coop- 
eration into the uneasy peace 
period, but was outvoted. This 
time it is widely accepted that 
many purdy national controls will 
be lessened or dropped, but that 
numerous aspects of Tniernalioval 
cooperation must remain and in 
perhaps changed forms become part 
of our world system, ft has been 
learned the hard way that, in our 
own interest, it may have been 
better not to have ignored the 
League of Nations, imperfect as it 
^^as; and not to have stayed out 
■ of the World Court. 

5, The growing use of commer- 
cial aircraft — or passenger-carry- 
ing military planes — has done a 
great deal to make ccoptvation 
effective this time. President fteosc- 
velt could ask Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull to go and talk to 
Marsha! Stalin in Moscow for a 
couple of days; Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill can telephone 
Foreign Affairs Secretary Eden in 
London, telling him to join him 
on the morrow in Quebec. Rocjse- 
vclt, Churchill and Stalin have 
had several heart-Io-heart talks. 
The first two and Chiang-Kai-Shek 4 
have been able to get together only 
once. They have, jointly, met with 
Stalin only once. (Chtanii-Kai-Shck 
and Stalin are busy actually com- 



manding their armies). But Roose- 
velt and Cliiirchili have van ten 
times since the war began in Eu- 
rope. These get-togethers would 
not have been feasible in World 
War I. Until after the Armiilice 
in U)i8 (he political chiefs of slate 
of ine United States, Great Britain, 
France and Italy had never met. 

4. It is only the rclativcfy rare 
meetings of political heads that 
have counted m creation of under- 
standing and intimate cooperation. 
Cabinet ministers have met. Chiefs 
of Staff are frequently conferring 
with each other, liconomic and 
other mission, technical experts, 
virtually live together. 

WE FIGHT SIDS BY SIDE 

[n the held, American, British 
and other nations' officers work 
together, at S4JAT3F, or in "Mon- 
ty's" caravan. This began, so far 
as the Americans are concerned, 
in North Africa, where Eisenhower 
set a first-rate pattern. In addition, 
Americans. British, French. Poles, 
Norwegians, Czechs and others, iti 
the intermediate and lower levels 
of command, sleep, mess, and 
work together. 
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And. En conference after confer- 
ence, such ,as the financial meet- 
ing at Bretton Woods, N.ll., antl 
the food sessions in Virginia Hot 
Springs and Montreal — dozens of 
meetings — intelligent anticipation 
of future needs has been ihraslied 
out, Dumbarton Oaks is one of 
the more recent. 

5. The Itsfons of World War I, 
tite debating period between t!ie 
wars, and tiie wider forum of in- 
formed discussion, have stimulat- 
ed, educated and altered public 
opinion in the United States. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that 
both major political parties have 
planks in their platfonns _ en- 
dorsing conlinued international 
cooperation after the war. It is 
shown by every public opinion 
poll published in the past two or 
three years. 

We cannot escape the fact that 
"there is no spot on enrth that is 
more than sixty hours' flying time 
from your local airport." 
Evidence of the kind of coopera- 
tion that has been possible in war 
time and of the necessity for con- 
tinuing to work together in peace- 
time, comes from many famous 
leaders. General George C. Mar- 



shall, US Army Chief of Staflf 
says: 

"Our power to defeat the enemy 
with certainty and without the 
bitter cost of long delays has been 
largely due to the carefully-organ- 
ised cooperation of the British- 
American force's under unity of 
command... Let us finish this 
terrible business as a great team, 
the greatest the world has ever 
known, and fhen resolve the con- 
nictfng peacetime interests of our 
couiitriei with something of thfi 
orderly procedure which has 
enabled us 10 cortiposc our mrlitaiy 
differences in the much more dif- 
ficult business of conducting a 
global war." 

War is infinitely more costly 
than peace. General Marshall be- 
lieves that it is also more dtfJleuIt 
to conduct a war than to "con- 
duct" peace. To achieve our objec- 
tives in peacetime, there is over- 
whelming evidence (hat the invest- 
ment of men, money, brains and 
energy that we have put, and are 
putting, into the war will not be 
allowed to fail us this time. 

GIs who have been away from 
iiOme one year, two years, or even 
longer, may not have been able to 
detect how the national pulse has 
been stirred witli a determination 
that we Americans shall be mas- 
ters of our fate. It is not the pur- 
pose of this issue of ARMY TALKS 
to discuss the thinking that has 
been going on about national prob- 
lems- But in the international 
field many vital ciuestions are 
being thrashed out in public and 
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private. "Our folks" are meeting 
in small groups and in public fo- 
rirms, to raise questions and to 
seek answers. Wliat are some of 
tlie questions? And how are tliey 
— broadly and quite unorficially 
•^ being answered? Let's ftiok ai a 
few: 

Should ibe Covernmdnti of the 
United Nations, at ibis time, arrive 
at and announce a "common rf^d^ 
egy for peace?" 

(This was asked long before 
Dumbarton Oaks, and will contin- 
ue to be asked). 

Answer: The development of 
plans for the peace should be a 
continuing process. No attempt 
should be made at this time to 
reach final agreements on all 
points. Much naturally depends 
on actual conditions that will exist 
at the end of the war. Since these 
conditions cannot be known, they 
cannot be planned for in detail. 
Nevertheless, it is possible and 
desirable to settle genera! policies. 
One error in 1918 and thereafter 
was to try to come to too many 
final settlements too soon. 

How should the final peace set- 
tlement be reacbedf 

Answer: No "final" selllemcnt 
in the ordinary sense should lie 
tried. Peacemaking in the style of 
Vienna — after the Napoleonic 
wars — and of Versailles are ob- 
solete. Postwar problems should 
be tackled before the war ends and 
work toward solutions for many 

J 'ears. At some stage peace will be 
cgally restored (It was not done 
last time until December 20, ipai) 
but there will be 3 hangover of 
many other problems. Unfmislied 
tasks should be turned over to an 
international organization, as soon 
as we get one, and ordinary ideas 
of peaceioakirig should be scrapped. 



Many questions should be left 

to technical experts to struggle 

with; not to settle, but to present 

their vi«vs for the consideration 

of our elected leaders. 

. Ilom should Germany he pmtisb- 

ed? 

Answer; Prevailing opinion fa- 
vors justice, not revenge. \yat 
Criminals must definitely be tried. 
anif the guilty pitnislied. (See* No 
43 issue of ARMY TALKS for 
further treatment of this subject.) 
Gcrtnans should also be punished 
for inliumane acts against the 
Jews. There should be reparations 
for war damage to the extent thai 
is economically feasible. The So- 
viet Union should be able to re- 
build much of her devastation 
through import of German mate- 
rial and labor. 

THE GERMAN FUTUBi 

Effective measures must be tak- 
en to keep permanoitly disarmed, 
whether or not a system of world 
collective security can be quickly 
worked out Germany's political 
system should be her own affair, 
so long as it is not a threat to 
world peace. Most opinion is not 
in favor of cutting up German 
territory, but would permit her to 
get food and other relief if and 
when her victims had been ade- 
quately taken ca.'e of, "Ultimate 
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ly** she shouid be treated as a 
nation cqtiM! to others in the 
world . . . [low 16 reeducate Ger- 
man youlii? No praclical answer 
can yet be discovered in American 
thought. 

Should there be iin inleniationai 
or^aniiation for (general security 
agiiimt military dgi're^jioii, and 
skattU Ibe United Stdtes join ilt 

Answer: Ihe **ajes" seem to 
have it — definitely. Pianks vtr 
bolt] major political parties favor 
joining some kind of iuternalioiial 
security organisation. 

WORLD SICURITY 
DEMANDS ORGANtZftTION 

.The reasons for joining are not 
high-flown ones. They are expressed 
under four general headings: 

I. Security ngainst military ag- 
gression. 

a. Freedom from having to 
fteep up a large, strong and ex- 
pensive armed forc& 

3. Maintenance of civil ^ liber- 
ties and democratic institutions. 

4. I Ii'>iding fast to our American 
econoniic systems and thus making 
swrc our prosperity and standard 
of living can be protected and 
i[npro^eJ. 

The questions raised and the 
answers siven are by no means to 



be t.iken as official army doctrine, 
or (he official policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the " United States. 
These are expres^iions of opinion 
which have Ki'arfunlly and recently 
come to light through public 
opinion polls and reports of dis- 
cussion groups throughout the 
country. 

There is almost no feeling today, 
as there was before Pearl Har- 
bor in some places, that the Unit- 
ed Stales is immune from attack. 
There is almost no belief that Iwo 
oceans, in the contracted world we 
have tcday. will give adequate pro- 
tection from international gang- 
sters. 

Dunibartmi Oaks conference has 
tackled in vigorous fashion many 
of the international issues about 
which Americans are thinking. Its 
recommendations, in genera! and 
specific form, have been made pub- 
tic in advance of the end of the 
war. In this way it is believed 
Amercans wilt have their eyes 
wide open to the problems, and 
will have some suggested answers 
on which they can argue. 

It isn't a settled question b^ any 
means, this problem of athicving 
security. But all the facts that are 
available hav^ been laid on the 
table for free, otien and American 
(tisdussiona. , 
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EWSCOPE 




'IJ jhnalll iK tszoaaiBfft Oami OBWm is not ibe sacrad propaily o^ tho pia^s, Iibi utafMUag 
in (3u> pnllUi: dauulD. la Itma «I war tbs Jbm£d Foccta tbsxaselTS^ ore aeatora oi naws aiiid 
luTo thtretoifl 11 TCBtad ialmeal In tho war " '* nepf rCd and eail*d bf IsfomuUim Servie«, 
The all-bniintllJll qTuesUun pottaining to aawi and LnrurtnaUan U how rictorr can )9«s1 lie 
cjcpedllad hr Ibe tmUiiia nsa oJ newa- Tho Irnlli irDrfcsfaT aur aliliii" 



Tlie Ciiincse fiovernmcol, antlcl- 
p.tling a Itlockade of tlwir coast, 
Jjogan to Iniild tlie Ikirrati Boad 
to their Jjackdoor in lute 1937. U 
Wits comiiltted Junnary 1939 and 
from l]i3t iiioinent Biumfl assumetl 
a new strategic importsince. Eacli 
month, 12.000 Ions of supplies 
weru shijipeil by sea to Rangoon, 
carried from tliere by rail to i-a- 
sliit), nnil IliCii by truck over the 
new retail's 705 miles of steep 
grades and hairpin curves inlti 
Weiili'rn ChiD.i. 

The Jiips conquered mo.sl of 
liurma ]>y (i May VM2. In late 
liiU and early 1944, Allied coiinl- 
er-offcHsivcs pdged slowly and 
painfully into Uurnia frnin three 
direrlioiis as shown hy atraws on 
the' innp: 

ALLIED OFFENSIVES 

(11 Tifiops ill tlifc norih pushed 
from I-cdo throiigli Myitkyna and 
now arc (iyhliug in the vicinity 
nf 13liamo. Anicricnn engineers 
fnllnwcd this drive, iHiildiiig ttic 
new Lcdo road designed lo link 
up with the old Burma lioail. To- 
day tlvc gajfi i>i-lwcL"n the Iwo roads 
has been narrowed to 200 miles- 

(2) Forces in Ihc center plodded 
tlirrnigh the Chin Hills from Im- 
pliyl lowaril Mandalay. Last innntti 
Ihty captured "impregnahle" Ken- 
nedy I'eiik which rises som; 0,000 
feel into pcrpcliifil mists. The sun 
never shines on the palli. no wider 
ttiao a railroad track, lending to 
tile peak, , 



(3) Little headway has been 
raiidc hy ttic third prong of the 
offensive toward Akyab. 

Part of the gasoline for Allied 
Armies Hows by a secret pipe-line 
from Culeulta across liurma to 
China, The compk-tcd portion, al- 
ready the largest o]>erationa| pijic- 
jinc in the world, i$ supplying 
giisolinc in India and North Durnia. 
It will free the Ledo road and srir 
tonnage for other war esscntinis. 

1HE BA1TUGROUND >< 

Tiic Burma bHltlfgroiind is larg* 
er Ihnn rrunec. Jl is 750 miles 
from Rangoon In the Chinese fron- 
tier iu tfic north and 400 miles 
wide ut llie level of Mandalay. 
Large scale inililary opcr'ations 
arc Hntiled lo Ih; period of good 
weather from Octolier to May. Air 
forces are hiimpered diirin|f the 
rest of the year by overcast skies, 
Vk'hile t<runnd forces are bogged 
down by heavy rains, avcrjiging 
400 incites a year in some sec- 
tions. (New York City's annual 
.nvcrajje, 50 inches; U.S. middle 
•west. 20 to 40 inches.) 750,000 
llriCisli and Indian Troop;: and an 
nnknftwn number of American 
nnd Chine.'iL' farcer are Aghling in 
this typical junglc-conntry of heavy 
unilcrgrowlh, swamp.s, mist, mud, 
lice, Iccclies and heal. 

Burma is one path to Tokyo. 
The diffkully of thi^l path is one 
renson why titc best estimators 
nredicliti.1t a minimum^ of 18 to 
24 monShs will h: needed to wtiip 
Japan after the fall of Germany. 
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"Wa miuiol gel brakuliuGA iur oaz Jsepi. 
Wf faiiv* rmnQTCd Uil> brfibeiliget froni 
the 1/4 tan IralUrs and fnstalted Ibem 
Id out Jcepi. ' 

* I ^ t 

Uaat'i tn id naU'tBuk gun ttjoad] 
t, OoD't ««l up OD « crossroad. leitj 
has Uietu bU ceroed in. 

2. I>qn't let tisc sqiinrt ride intQ the gun 
position. DlsiDQiinl nud manhaaille lbs 
gua, Oae ■halt -aEinoil got ouf traclii gUB 
and ai]uad. 

3. Pon't BMve Hraund tbs gun pgaltloa. 
A OerniBn tank mw one of our mea, asd 
Ihoujili the ijiia «a« hidden, beeama int^ 
ptctous and got awsj, 

4. DciD't no Into a gux position blind, 
HQre t^an Qnee tf 1 tiadn*! recoirdalte^Q^p 
I'd have led iny ptalooii into ae enemjr 
9tio»epolnt. 

"If BD enemy attacM Op ibe Dank I» 
repulsed, I sLwajt ^et out my uu a» ba 
will usaally bit m; poaltlOiu neEt." 



"The German! have a healtb; reapwl 
(or the H-l. Uoat Impartaat are well< 
alined shota, laereaietl rate ot fire, and 
th« UBS of «lliig* In cognliat. If you «ee a 
Jcpr^ whQ dqea not 3^e you, tJiet'e Is no 
reaeon for hasty unalmed tUe." 

* ■ i 4 

"A aurprtsc Bttnck b* Ibe tofantr; with, 
out tants will oftan oatdi tbe enemy 
unaware. Tfae noise of tlie lanlis warming 
up wama hi en of an irapeiuUiig attaek- 
Od ODt occasion when a tanb'lnfnnt'y 
attack liad failed, ve atlaeked Uie oeTl 
morning Id a slight groand baze wlfboat 
tanks or artillery and caui^l moit of the 
enemy agleep." 

"We aJwaya cut a gnp In thp enemy 

wtra. Usually «a are able to plek up a 

prlaoner who 1b Bcnt out to ra(Mlr the 
Una." 



"Uake sure Ibal alt men have Bred Ihe 
heavy UQ usinx the light UG tripvd. W« 
est ll olti^CT utan the heavj tripod." 



■^a ba-q ramofM the back* at iml» 

In a«v tsoki ta fanUltite tiaudllni of am. 
wid to iiv« ae«eu la H«apc l)(tcbe». Ttia 
escape bnlch levers buve been reinoTed 
as tney frequently stlcJlL. The bntcbes- aro 
then fastened wltb nlre." 
• ■ ■ • 

""Rl* Uluipe ol a moftai eratej i!i in- 
nuuiKli by the dlractloa of tUebt and 
the angle of the Euortar 4ieU, A shell 
falling tertlDaily wlJI c«ub« a ropnd erater. 
Thii greaiBT tha i>anie rrom the moriar, 
the ieu the Anglt uf deSMot. The qbd^ 
of tbp crater tlioit Kirei cIcnraT ICHllcHtJon 
of the direction of Ufght. 

"T))B ground arountJ a craier jb giuuved 
into a palleru. The gropves eilendtnt 
rurlhevt outward from tti;: holi: rup |>^.^ 
pendlcuUr to the dirtctl^ of tjie marlMr, 
Tbe mortar Dq and fuze splinteri hurf 
thetnielvei alone lji« line of Qlgbt at the 
bottom at ib^ Inner crstei and in frnnt 
of tbe point of deton^Uoa. They can 'be 
round by gJtnUy prottln^, A clue la the 
dirf^ctinn of tbu mortar B«n be obintned 
by etteudlng a i^ns ^tvog lbs tunn«l ina^e 
by rite Cd to iba point of detoiiaUao. 

"When tbe rraler 1b distinct, (Jie ll»« of 
lljgtlt caD be determined mart eaall^' As ' 
the edge of the wall furthest from the 
moFlar will have undercut lurf while the 
□ Barest adxe will tK' blasted n)ear at 
growth. 

"Examination tit Uie (Ids perhlita dCteF. 
miBstlon of typr. VMtam mortar nna bava 
a dlsm«tf|r of il 3/4 iiiebetl Bpmni, .1 1/4 
Inches, 

"The general arep ol enemy mortar 
poBltlons may be dctsrnitned by plUllng 
on a map the eraler tjpd lines ^f Oigltt as 
delgrmined frqni tbe crater and rroni 
azimulba reported by llstmlng pasls, &s 
the emuDy doctrloe or mnrtar employmoiil 
correspond^ t^ our owo, earful emmina" 
tlon of a large tcitle map ofteta.wlll per- 
mit (ylne down probable mortar positioDS 

to a BOiaU ares," 

■t » • ■ 

"Infantry ucoompanyloji lapiit should 
avoid using an- opening lliat a t^nk hat 
Just us«|. The enemy frequently Itiyi 00 
lh«BC openingH Imriledliilely thr naiSHKC of 
ft tank ll ol)se;rTed, Also wa have nsad 
whItB pbosporoua grenades In the Inrantry 
Bifuiidi to point out tjirgela for the tapkaJ' 
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ME AND ALVINA 




The tale coiumeAcres with last 
week when me, Alvlna nnd Red- 
ball are pulled over to Ihe side 
of the road and I am telling Red- 
bftll the beauties of nature. He 
»ays h(t Js with memory ol better 
loD&iug nature al Mlnsky's when 
a balr-treck slowfi down along- 
side Alvlna and a little '^qui^e 
with tpecs Jumps off. 

Be gladh^nds me and a^s il 
1 am (>i^rtjf. 1 te)ls him i am. 

'Well, Joe, it's my job to check 
on the way you fellows distribute 
the mag. We're bearing rumors 
you are charging for il and ^iod 
ain't leiling the fellows to pass it 
along. There's one copy for every 
ten guys and' every guy shontd 
Hit a chance to read It." 

1 can $ee someone should 
OrieBlate this bird. He Js against 
free enterprise, Redba]! with 
toughness tells bjmi he ainM got 
no tall to stop two tils from 
getting a post-war steak together. 

"Veah, but if you chargo soitie 
guy For Jt what makes yoti think 
he is going to )et someone els» 
r«a.d it freeT" 



1 c»n sue this crtunp i^l not 
w.ith understanding of us sol- 
diers, I in person know thai 
every Gl wilh which I transact 
is generous euuugh to pass his 
copy along. I huddle with Ite^i- 
ball and tie is soon telling nie 
about an old 86th St. cii.'itom 
known as buttering the palm. 
This custom is somewhat ol ' a 
bright glim, but as 1 was with 
suspicion, ihe truth Ijetrays it- 
self. This sheep in wrjlTs clothes 
is saying -as how Redbail ijnd me 
would not want a reputation ;rs 
ij^inf^ war profiteers. 

He is with I tie opinion as w© 
should be giving — not taking. 

R^dball is ready to give ail 
right. With the chopper. I hold 
him with reslraJnt and make 
with the assurance ibut we sre 
meanjng no hiirm and wjlf mend 
our ways. We continuaie oirr 
route — with « hurry as this 
character chases us, hollering 
something ' abot>l a [iTt. 1 am not 
a gny with bitterness but 1 ain't 
going to give no scy a hit wltol 
has [nst bankrupted me. 

We have promi.sed to atvB 
with the ARMY TALKS tree — 
but nothin ain't hean taid aljixil 
no luxury tax. 

QURH'fV. 
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